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THE MODEL TEACHER. 





AN ESSAY READ BEFORE THE OHIO STATE TEACHER’ S ASSOCIATION. 





Human Education, in its highest sense, is the perfect devel- 
opment of all the faculties of man; a development that brings 
him into obedience to the three codes of laws under which he 
was created; an obedience which secures to him the greatest 
good in the present life, and the greatest happiness hereafter. 
~ This education begins at birth. It is constant and progressive 
in its character. Itis a continual opening and widening of all 
the avenues by which knowledge travels to the citadel of intel- 
ligence. 

From the cradle to the grave, every circumstance in which 
man iseplaced, the results of his countless efforts in his own 
behalf, whether successes or failures, are educating him in one 
direction or another, and are influences that never cease in some 
way to affect him. 

But we are to inquire what are the elements, both natural and 
acquired, that mat himself should possess in order to entitle him 
to the appellation of Model Teacher. 

In order to discharge all the duties of his sphere, (and every 
man will concede them arduous, ) it is necessary for him to have 
a good physical organization and constitution naturally. This 
does not imply simply a body free from actual disease, but the 
possession of a vitality, a vigor which is, initself, a fine delight, 
a consciousness of power. As the instrument of the mind, the 
importance of a sound body, well trained in all that perfects 


native strength, and grace, and-beauty, cannot well be over 
estimated. 
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The mind should have the physical embodiment perfect in 
condition, as well as construction ; it then has a temple in which 
it can dwell in peace, a temple whose outer walls are goodly and 
beautiful, whose doorways and inner courts are undefiled. 

This completeness of the outer man should represent that of 
the mind. The mental organization must be symmetrical. The 
mind must be strong, sound, every way well balanced, and 
brought to the full maturity of its powers by a systematic and 
careful training ; a training which not only improves the mind’s 
natural vigor, but which stores it also with the principles, theories, 
and facts of humana knowledge. 

No man, surely, ought to be required to know all things, but 
every such teacher should know thoroughly and beyond question, 
all that, from the facilities of the times, he may know, of every 
subject which he pretends to teach. 

This range of subject should by no means be limited, either 
in number or direction. To say that a Model Teacher should 
be no mean scholar, is not sufficent; he should be a prince 
among scholars. 

His pupils, until they arrive at his intellectual stature, should 
find in him no lack at all; the difficult problems in all the 
departments of science, which puzzle them, should, when thrown 
into the mental crucible of the teacher, readily yield the shining 
truth. As a victorious king returns from the conquest of new 
provinces, and slaves, and jewels, and rich merchandise, swell 
the train that enters his shouting capital, so should the theacher 
come to his school-room, victorious from the fields of earth, from 
the forest, the mine, the ocean, the air, and from long campaigns 
among the stars, laden with the riches of intellectual spoil. 

But, that the mind be crowded like a storehouse with even all 
the facts that comprise human knowledge, is not sufficient. There 
must exist the faculty of communicating it to others. Tais is 
certainly one of the most important qualifications. 

To this end the teacher must possess a conprehensive and 
critical knowledge of the mental and moral constitution of man 
in general, and particularly of the pupils whom he instructs. 

Life is too short to be wasted by endeavors to make one set of 
faculties perform the labor of another. If a pupil’s memory, 
because it is a ready faculty, is appointed to the task of receiv- 
ing and treasuring for immediate use the facts which he acquires, 
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while consciousness, judgment, reflection, and association are not 
required to assist in the labor, the noble power of memory will 
be broken down, and mental decrepitude will follow. But each 
faculty is to be brought into its proper play at the proper period 
of life, that the mental development and action of the pupil be 
not erratic and uncertain as a wind-mill, but regular and harmo- 
nious as a well tuned harp. 

But there is another nature in which completeness of endow- 
ment and careful training are required, and without which the 
efforts of a whole life may be thrown away, the best minds be 
shipwrecked, and disastrous results entailed upon the world. A 
man may have a sound mind in a sound body, may be rich in 
acquired knowiedge, and yet lack that wisdom which springs 
from a pure and upright moral nature. 

With a Model Teacher, the moral is the predominating force. 
His whole course of life is based upon a living faith, which as a 
sheet anchor, reposes in God as the only being worthy of 
adoration, and whose perfections demand his imitation. Con- 
science, governed by this enlightened faith, squares every action 
by an infallible rule, and checks with authority the turbulent 
revolt of passion. 

No teacher destitute of moral force can quicken it in the breasts 
of his scholars. There is no sympathetic influence for good, 
flowing from him to them; and when they come to leave his 
tuition, however severely they have been trained in the scientific 
and manual course, unless they have had rare instruction at 
home, they will find that in the great battle of life, where they 
must fight wickedness at every point, they are uninformed of 
heir danger, without fortifications, and untrained in the art of 
relf-defence. 

We are of the opinion that no man has any claim to the name 

Model Teacher, who is not able to illustrate by precept and 
example the power and beauty of an enlightened Christian life. 

Thus, then, the man stands equipped as to natural endowment, 
sound in body, mind and heart; to which must be added, a 
careful training of all his powers, bringing them up to that 
point nearest perfection, which it is his privilege to attain. 

We desire, in this connection, to speak particularly of certain 
traits that characterize the Model Teacher, which, though really 
embraced in what has been said, seem to deserve more special 
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attention from the fact that with many they are lightly esteemed. 

We do not, in any cause that has human good for its object, 
see any grand achievement resulting from spasmodic effort. A 
man who desires to be the right kind of a teacher, must devote 
his life to his profession ; it must be the bride of his choice ; he 
must marry it, and love it, and cherish it till death. He will 
find it necessary to teach his whole life, that he may correct in 
the last half the mistakes which he made in the first. 

To say that such a man must be industrious, persevering and 
energetic, would perhars be trite, yet these qualifications are 
indispensable, and when properly blended in the character, pro- 
duce that other nameless quality which enables any one to 
accomplish specific and certain results. Such a man never says 
at night, ‘‘ I have been busy all day, and yet I am unable to see 
what I have done.”” He may not indeed be able to see daily the 
full result of his teaching, as he stands before his school, but he 
must be able to tell in what field he has been working, what 
fallow he has broken, what intellectual grounds he has been 
obliged to subsoil, what low grounds to drain, in order that the 
mental mould may be in a fit condition to receive and mature to 
a generous harvest, the seed he has to sow. 

Every lazy teacher is a practical falsifier; he dare not make 
his precept agree with his example, and he has constitutional 
reasons for not attempting to reconcile the two in any other 
way. 

No man who is constitutionally weary should ever aspire to 
teach, hardly even to keep school. He must work with a will, 
and work hard, if he wishes to die easy and rest quietly in his 
grave. 

Again, he must be fond of children, quick to discern ‘their 
mental constitution and capacity, and to detect the outcropping 
of any peculiar talent, and have judgment enough to give it 
preper. direction. 

He must be sure that the imperceptible and sympatheic influ- 
ences that proceed from him and affect his pupils, are exerted in 
the best direction. 

With such no uncouth manners beget disgust; no undue 
severity creates revolt; but a generous and noble bearing, a 
polished and friendly manner, win the hearts of all. 

The school room is not the place where the virtuous aspirations 
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of childhood and youth should ever meet with chilling repulse 
from the one who is placed there to foster them. 

It is all important that the days of childhood be unclouded 
and cheerful ; the efforts of the teacher should conspire to this 
end; his insensible tuition should be as an atmosphere of light. 
A boy’s school days ought to be his happiest days, and if he is 
blessed with a model teachef’, they will be. The ways of wisdom 
are the ways of pleasantness. Such a teacher is never waylaid 
and beaten by his scholars when they are of age. 

How often do we hear it said that teaching is a deteriorating 
process, and that no man who has taught ten years remains 
qualified to do anything else. For most teachers this assertion 
is true, but in the character we are now considering, it meets a 
living refutation. 

The Model Teacher is not bound down and trammeled by text 
‘books ond daily routine, and programmes and per centage tables ; 
these are but instrumentalities in his hands, the lathe on which 
he fashions the plastic clay into vessels of honor. The trials 
and labors of his schoo] room do not dishearten, but strengthen 
him ; he is always making new conquests in some department of 
knowledge, always opening pioneer campaigns in science or art ; 
re-exploring the fields already trodden by hundreds of scholars ; 
digging up truth in the tombs of buried nations ; studying the 
character of the ancient mighty ; drinking continually at the 
pure well of English undefiled; struggling upward continually ; 
contented never, till he stands upon the pinnacle of thé very 
Alps of knowledge. 

Such a man is at once a patriot—his country’s best friend. 
He trains up little boys and girls from the primary benches to 
honor her. The elementary truths of the text books, the stale 
maxims of thrift, such as ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,’ ‘* Char- 
ity begins at home,” ‘Take care of the cents and the dollars 
will take care of themselves,’ which are preached by all selfish 
and avaricious men, do not form the sum total of his instructions ; 
but he is careful that at every stage of their progress, his pupils 
are given clear conceptions of their social relations and duties, 
of the principles that lie at the foundation of good government ; 
and his administration in his school is a daily, practical illustra- 
tion of them, to which the scholar will in after life refer as the 
nearest perfect model. The uncompromising integrity of Chris- 
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tian citizenship is impressed by precept and example. 

Every Model Teacher possesses that peculiar talent which 
results from penetration, decision, coolness in the midst of 
passionate excitement, and moral courage, that enables him 
always to do the best thing that can be done in every trying 
circumstance. Weare of the opinion that very many teachers 
fail in their schools from the lack of this important element. 
Hasty judgments are made up on important cases of discipline, 
and often when further developments show the teacher to have 
been in error, he refuses, through a false notion of dignity of 
position, to make proper acknowledgment to the injured pupil. 

Where an ordinary teacher fails, through’ fretfulness, ill-con- 
cealed dislike of some of his pupils, open partiality for others, 
irregularity and inconsistency in government, selfishness and 
cruelty, and a general disregard of the tenderness and suscepti- 
bilities of the young, the character, operations and results of the 
Model Teacher are marked by the opposite in every particular. 
Where one teacher is the most disorderly and ill-trained member 
of the school, the other is the central radiating body that regu- 
lates and enlightens all the rest. Where one spends as little time 
as possible in the school room, and as little thought out of it 
concerning its interests, the other finds his greatest pleasure in 
the midst of his classes and in making preparation out of school 
for their advancement. . 

One teaches well perhaps in a narrow channel; the other 
does‘as much, and more. Where one fears to go beyond the 
limit prescribed by authority, the other boldly leaps all barriers 
and brings into his course a rich fund of collateral facts for 
illustration, entertainment and instruction. One forces knowl- 
edge upon an unwilling mind ; the other quickens the mental powers 
to seek for it. One waits till the iron is cold and then strikes 
feebly ; the other strikes heavily when the iron is hot. 

In short, the Model Teacher is he who can best conduct the 


young over that portion of human life from infancy to maturity ; 


who plants in their hearts such seeds as, betimes, will cluster in 
beneficent fruits around the character. 

His career is marked by success, silent it may be, and long 
deferred, but sure. When he is hoary-headed and dim-eyed, 
and leans upon his staff in life’s evening, there is always a host 
of large-hearted, strong-minded men to honor him. These are 
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the men who were once his pupils, and who, hearing his wise 
counsels sounding clearly in their ears, refuse to take part with 
cruel and deceitful men. These are the men who do not debase 
themselves for office ; who do not take bribes; who cry out with 
unfaltering voice agairst wickedness in high places; who stand 


’ in the imminent, deadly breach, while storming old systems of 


fraud and tyranny ; who draft wise constitutions ; who Settle 
disputes between nations. 

The pupils of the Model Teacher go forth from his spirit- 
stirring presence, and burning with a holy enthusiasm, lay upon 
the common altar of humanity the splendid offering of their 
talents and their lives. 

These are the men who plant cables in the sea ; who scearch out 
wandering stars. These are the men who form powerful combi- 
nations for the defence of human rights. These are the men 
who translate the word of God into every tongue, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature. 


THE STUDY OF WORDS. 





Polonius—“What do you read my lord ?”’ 
Hamlet—W ords, words, words.” 


With no intention of nicely adjusting the proportion of 
advantage reasonably to be expected from the various subjects 
which put forth a claim to excellence as means of education, we 
propose to say something on the value of the schoolmaster, of 
the study of words. A short and unexceptionally logical way 
of arguing their claims would be to establish their title to be 
recognized as ‘‘Common Things.”? They are unquestionably 
of the most common. If it is a good thing to give the mind a 
habit of investigating what is of daily use and occurrence ; if 
it stimulates the faculties to engage them in analyzing common 
processes, in accounting for facts of ordinary experience, and 
rising from a mere familiarity to an intelligent acquaintance 
with the structure and internal mechanism of things of every- 
day life, then the field which the study of words affords should 
assuredly not to be neglected. They are constantly submitting 
themselves for examination to the intellectual faculties, and in 
a more direct way than the facts of external nature claiming to 
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be understood. Familiarity with the form and sound is no 
matter of special study or particular observation, but the vulgar 
possession of all. The same process of thought is continually 
working out the same results in the mind of the educational and 
the illiterate man. So far they are common and household 
things. To use them, however, with intelligence, to see into 
them, to test and discriminate, to understand something of the 
process of which they are the results ; all this is knowledge, and 
it is to know, as distinguished from being familiar with common 
things. No reason, therefore, can be shown, why they should 
not enter into the benefit of all the arguments which are justly 
brought forward for the teachings of such things as a branch of 
general education. It is, however, with especial reference to 
the value of such a study to the schoolmaster, that we wish to 
consider it. Let him reflect that the whole work of education is 
influencing mind by mind; and that the main channel, by which 
the influence is engaged, is language. First, he must express 
himself, then his idea, having been for the moment so expressed, 
again becomes an idea to the mind of the other. In a just and 
thoughtful use of words, therefore, on the one hand, and an 
intelligent appreciation of their value on the other, must lie his 
main hope of success. He has missed his mark if the words he 
has chosen say one thing, when he meant them to say another. 
He has unintentionally endorsed the maxim of Rochefoucault, 
that ‘‘ language was given to man to conceal his thoughts.” He 
has failed also if the words are not apprehended in the sense in 
which he used them. ‘To expect other than that both these results 
will continually arise from a random use of words, is to under- 
value intelligence altogether. It would hardly be more absurd 
for the artist to lay on his color blindfolded, or the physician to 
administer the first drug which came to hand. The comparison, 
indeed, will hold good not in this point only. The artist, if he 
is realy an artist, will not rest content with conventional ideas of 
color. He will fairly study for himself the gradation of tint 
necessary to produce the effect he desires, until he learns to 


‘blend his colors with a delicacy of preception, which an unedu- 
cated eye will never possess, though it may soon be taught to 
appreciate. The physician, again, studies the agencies which he 
has at command, until he learns to proportion this power to the 
due measure of the effect required. In like manner language is 
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the instrument of education in the hands of the educator. It 
is an instrument, moreover, of marvelous complexity. There are 
words many, in senses manifold, and combinations of these as 
numberless as thought is infinite. It would bestrange if mastery 
were to be acquired without trouble over so complicated a system 
of forces. Thetruth is, that patient, thoughtful, and continual 
study of words, is necessary to all who use them with effect. 
We go a step farther, and say that is essential to all who would 
think correctly. The connection between thought and language is 
too obvious to be insisted upon. It is impossible to advance the 
one without pushing forward the other. Accuracy in the use of 
words is at once the cause and consequence of accuracy of 
thought. They act and re-act upon each other. No political 
educatcr can long remain ignorant of this fact. He uses it 
unconsciously as a test of the result of his labors. Confusion 
of terms leads him to infer confusion of ideas, and it is by point- 
ing out the one, that he sets about correcting the other. This 
consideration alone, if weighed, will suggest the high importance 
which should be attached to a careful analysis of words. In 
the work of education, not only intellectual, but also moral im- 
pressions have continually to be enforced or corrected; this 
necessitates such analysis as, without the clue which words afford, 
must lead to helpless bewilderment. If our teachers are to take 
up a higher position than that of mere channels of information, 
conduit-pipes serving to distribute over a certain area afew facts 
more or less, it must be by the cultivation of a thoughtful intel- 
ligence, which will enable them to guide the mind and heart, as 
well as store the memory of their children. They must hold a 
place above them in right of higher wisdom and insight, as well 
as superior information. Toa teacher of this order, the mistakes 
of the children will not be disappointment, but secret instruction 
where and how to bestow his efforts. ‘To one, however, who is 
unaccustomed to track the footsteps of his own thoughts, or 
follow out patiently those of others, to weigh, to analyze, to 
discriminate, to watch how man’s mind is imprinted and recorded 
in the words he uses, all such hints would be thrown away. As 
language and thought are developed, so are they understood 
together. Neither, again, without attention to such studies as 
we are contemplating, can he make the text books of the school 
fulfill their due use and end. The value of a reading lesson will 
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have been but ill understood, if its object has been simply to 
secure correct spelling, or pronunciation, and right emphasis. 
There is a reading of the mind as well as of the eye and mouth. 
The knowledge how to read in the higher senses would, perhaps, 
be the most valuable acquisition which a child could take away 
with him from school. The truth is, that after all, in the limited . 4 
time which the exigencies of life can be made to grant for a z= 
child’s school days, but little can be done in this direction. This : 
is, however, but reason the more for making brisk use of what there 
is. Curiosity may be aroused, intelligence awakened, interest 
quickened. To effect this requires the teacher to be above his 
subject. He must have insight into the intellectual needs and 
necessities of the children’s minds, adapt his eye to see with 
theirs, at the same time that he ranges beyond them. He must 
also have a mastery over the thoughts and language of the book 
before him, to enable him to paraphrase, to illustrate, or sim- 
plify, according to their individual wants. Without the study of 
words, the knowledge requisite for this is, we repeat, impossible 
of attainment. We may be met by the answer, that we are 
asking too much. We reply that there is scarcely any excel- 
lence of knowledge and wisdom we would not ask for in the 
schoolmaster, and do all to help him on the way to attain it. 
Such knowledge as we have been maintaining to be necessary, 
may be called simply, if you will, intelligence ; and then we 
shall find few who will argue that of that the schoolmaster can 
have too much. The more he reflects, and the more and more 
thoughtfully he reads—and we will leave him to try to do either 
without finding himself engaged upon the power and virtue of 
words—the greater will be his efficency as a teacher, and the 
greater also, we will venture to predict, his satisfaction in the 
work. We are not demanding that the schoolmaster shall have 
@ so-called classical education, though that is one way of meet- 
ing the requirements we are making, nor yet that he shall have 
studied comparative language, though that may be another ; but 
simply insisting on the fact, that knowledge of language and of 
the power of words he must have, seeing that they are instru- 
ments which he must use in his daily calling. That without 
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EEUCATION OF BOYS AND GIRLS TOGETHER. 


Mrs. Jameson, in her ‘* Common Place Book of Thoughts 
Memories and Fancies,”’ says : 

I am convinced from my own recollections, and from all I have 
learned from experienced teachers in large schools, that one of 
the most fatal mistakes in the training of children, has been the 
too early separation of the sexes. I say has been, because I 
find that everywhere this most dangerous prejudice has been 
giving way before the light of truth and a more general acquain- 
tance with that primal law of nature, which ought to teach us 
that the more we can assimilate on a large scale the public to the 
domestic training, the better for all. There exists still, the 
impression—in the higher classes especially—that in early edu- 
cation, the mixture of the two sexes would tend to make the 
girls masculine and the boys effeminate, but experience shows us 
that it is all the other way. Boys learn a manly and protecting 
tenderness, and the girls become at once more feminine and 
more truthful. 

Where this association has begun early enough, that is, before 
five years old, and has been continued till about ten or twelve, it 
has uniformly worked well ; on this point the evidence is unani- 
mous and decisive. So long ago as 1812, Francis Horner, in 
describing a school he visited at Enmore, near Bridgewater, 
speaks with approbation of the boys and girls standing up to- 
gether in the same class; it is the first mention, I find, of this 
inovation on the old collegiate or charity school plan—itself a 
continuation of the monkisb discipline. He says, ‘‘I like much 
the placing of the girls and boys together at an early age; it 
gave the boys a new spur of emulation.”” When I have seen a 
class of girls standing up together, there has been a sort of 
empty tittering, a vacancy in the faces, an inertness, which made 
it, as I thought, very uphill work for the teacher; so when it 
was a class of boys, there has been often a sluggishness—a 
tendency to ruffian tricks—requiring perpetual effort on the part 
of the master. 

In teaching a class of boys and girls, accustomed to stand up 
together, there is little or nothing of this. They are brighter, 
readier, and better behaved ; there is a kind of mutual influence 
working for good; and if there be emulation, it is not mingled - 
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of fifty boys than with a school of three hundred boys and girls : 
together, (in the midst of which I found him,) and that there } 8 
were no inconveniences resulting which a wise and careful and ; 
efficient superintendent could not control. ‘‘ There is,”’ says he, 
‘“‘not only more emulation, more quickness of brain, but alto- 
gether a superior healthiness of tone, body and mind, where 
the boys and girls are trained together till about ten years old, 
and it extends into their after-life. I should say because it is 
in accordance with the laws of God in forming us with mutual 
dependence for help from the very beginning of life.” 
What is curious enough, I find many people—fathers, mothers, 
teachers—who are agreed that in the schools for the lower classes, 
the two sexes may be safely and advantageously associated, yet 
have a sort of horror of the idea of such an innovation in schools 
for the higher classes. One would like to know the reason for 
such a distinction, instead of being encountered, as is usual, by 
a sneer or a vile inuendo. 


with envy or jealousy. Mischief, such asmight be apprehended, 
is in this case far less likely to arise than where boys and girls, : 
habitually separated from infancy, are first thrown together, just ' 
at the age when the feelings are first awakened and the associa- } ~ 
tion has all the excitement of novelty. A very intelligent 4 

schoolmaster assured me that he has had more trouble with a class j F 





BRAVE AND NOBLE WOMEN. 


There are three attitudes in which men generally view women. 
The first, and most natural one is, when such appear as their 
companions, adding the last touch of gladness to prosperity. 
hs The second is that indicated so well by Scott ; 


“Qh woman! in our hours of ease, 
: Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
ih And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
ai A ministering angel thou.” 


li The third is that peculiar one, when she suffers without a murmur, 
| or stands, as taller trees crack and quiver, unalterable and hope- 
Vik ful in the tempest which threatens to crush all but herself. This 
ast, the power of woman to endure mightily, their passive 
; | rage and strength, though associated necessarily, with much 
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that is painful or even terrible, has a peculiar attraction for the 
thoughtful, and wins from such, a silent but intense admiration. 
One sees not the source whence, when so frail a being is strong, 
strengh comes, making the most fragile of her kind a very Titan 
beside the most vigorous and sturdy of men. More than this 
wondrous ‘passive strength, we do not, however, look for from 
what we suggestively call the gentler sex. We do not look for 
great physical power; neither do we expect to see women with 
towering crest, wrestling in scenes of terror and danger. We 
rather expect them to shun such. We do not even smile at their 
fears, but feel that these are most natural, and that to men is 
reserved the risks and suffering attendant on active courage. 
And women themselves are willing to admit the justness of this 
line of demarkation. They know where they are strong, and 
they are strong enough to know where they are weak. The 
vanity of men leads them often to overrate their own capacities, 
and to underrate those of ther fair companions; but while a 
woman never can give up her claim to matchless endurance in a 
season of suffering, she has no wish to assert her valor in the 
battle-field. 





PERPETUAL MOTION. 


The editor of the London Bud/der thinks the following in- 
stances come as near perpetual motion as any one cau desire: 
In the rotunda at Woolwich Barracks there is, he says, a clock 
moved by machinery, whick has been going for more than forty 
years. He further states that he knows a gentleman who has had 
a watch in his possession for more than thirty years, hermetically 
sealed, which there is no means of winding, which tells the 
day of the week, the hours, minutes, seconds, months, and he 
believes years, and how far you walk in the day. It cost £500, 
and was made by a Frenchman in Paris. It was left with Mr. 
Oldham, of the Bank of Ireland, for six weeks, and locked up 
in his strong box, when the gentleman went into the country, 


about 25 years ago, and the watch goes well, he believes, to this 
moment. 
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PENN AND MACAULEY. 


Lord Macauley has replied to Mr. Hepworth Dixon on the 
subject of William Penn and the pardon-brokerage at Taunton. 
An elaborate note to the second volume of the new edition of his 
History of England sets forth the argument. ‘If it be said (his 
lordship concludes ) that it is incredible that so good aman should 
have been concerned in so bad an affair, I can only answer that 
this affair is very far indeed from being the worst in which he was 
concerned. For these reasons I leave the text, and shall leave 
it, exactly as it originally stood.” 





HINTS TO NEW TEACHERS. 


The Michigan Journal of Education eontains some impor- 
tant Hints to New Teachers: they will prove of service to those 
just entering on the duties of their responsible profession. 

1. Meet your school at the outset with a quiet and natural 
demeanor. Affect neither sternness nor affability. Feel and 
say in a few simple words, that you hope to do them good, and 
will try to do the best you can for them. 2. If whispering or 
disorder occurs, pause at once, and do not proceed till order is 
restored. The mere pause is generally sufficient for this. 
3. Remember that good discipline is the principal thing ; with- 
out this there can be no successful teaching. 4. Govern yourself. 
Do not fret or fly into passions; never stamp or scold; do not 
threaten or talk too much. Let a kindly interest in your pupils 
temper all your actions. 5. Have the school-room kept tidy 
and comfortable ; wash off scribblings and ink-spots, and hang 
up charts and maps, to give the room an attractive appearance. 
6. Let the lessons be short, but thoroughly mastered. Go over 
the same ground again and again in review. No lofty super- 
structure can rise except on solid foundations. 7. Foster in 
your pupils a spirit of justice and generosity, kindness and 
forbearance, reverence for truth and duty. 8. Make daily 
preparation for your work; the oldest and ablest teachers do 
this. You will thus be able to give clear explanations, and to 
infuse life and spirit in your instructions. 9. Remember that 
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your every act is closely watched, and that example teaches more 
powerfully than precept. The teacher who is a gentleman in dress 
and demeanor, whose language is simple, pure and truthful, 
whose deportment is gentle, graceful and kind, will awaken a 
respect in both pupils and parents, that will make his task easy. 
10. Put yourself into communication with neighboring teachers. 
If there is no Teacher’s Association, organize one as soon as 
possible. 11. Take an educational journal; you cannot afford 
to do without its suggestions. 





Contributors’ Department. 





YOUTH-MEMORIES. 


“The heart, like a tendril, accustom’d to cling, 
Let it grow where it will, cannot flourish alone.” 


How ‘‘ like a tendril ” is the human heart! Let a storm tear 
rudely the vine from the trellis or bough it had clasped for 
support, and it lies helpless, drooping, withering. For a time 
it seems as though it would never cheer again: yet the kindly 
dews and the genial sun give new life and vigor, and the pliant, 
trusting fingers reach out again for someting to cling to anew. 


| And it will find something. If the trellis is gone—if the pro- 
 tecting bough be torn away, it will scearch and scearch, seeming 


almost gifted with sense, until it finds a new trellis or a new 


: bough about which it may twine. And there it will cling as 


tenderly as of old. True, there are scars that will never heal— 
roughnesses that never depart—wrenched tendrils that never grow 
whole and beautiful again ; but still it clings, and with a strength 
that increasing age gives, which its youth did not know. 

So with your heart. When your mother—dear one—died, 
its tendrils were cruelly wrenched. You thought they would 
never grow again—that they were snapped, dead forever. But 
you have brothers, sisters, friends—and the genial dews and 
shunshine of affection, freshening and brightening, restore all 
their wonted vigor. Some are broken—a few gnarled and 
twisted—but new ones spring ; and these soon reach out again. 

But the world must be buffeted. You have never yet entered 
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that world ; you have only trod upon its threshold, and caught a 
glance through the opening portal of the joys and cares that lie 
beyond. Youarenowtoenter. Youremember, don’t you?—aye, 
you see it as vividly as though it were but yesterday—the morn- 
ing you set out to school? Whata time there is packing trunks, 
assorting parcels, procuring this little comfert and that, and 
every thing you may need when you are away! What a bustle 
when the coach drives up that is to take you! How you grasp 
father’s hand for a good-bye, and George’s, and kiss Cora, and 
bright-eyed, laughing little Ella! As the coach whirls rapidly 
away, how you look back, and wave your hand, and smile at the 
group that stands about the door step, following you with their 
eyes and hearts; and how you gaze and gaze back along the 
way and through the tree branches at the old home, while it 
grows faint and fainter to your vision, and then wholly fades 
away ! 

You are not alone in the ccach ; but you cansay little. Home 
never dimmed to your vision before, as now; you never before 
left it save with a mother’s kiss warm upon your lips. But you 
have no mother now. Your heart grows full ; your eyes moisten. 
An old lady in the seat by your side, whose garb you recognize 
as that of the ‘‘friends,””—kind soul, sees that memory is busy 
with you—that care is just beginning to tug at your heartstrings ; 
and asks you, if you have never been from home before? You 
reply, that you have not; and tell her all, and burst into 
tears. She draws you towards her, and presses you to her 
breast ; and as you sob there, she whispers to you not to weep— 
to take courage ; the world is before you, and in it there are 
many bright spots, even though the home you have left does lie 
like a shadow upon your heart. 

Yes, take courage! It will not lie like a shadow always. 
When years are fled, and your remembrances. of it are in some 
degree softened, its familiar scenes and faces will stream back 
upon your soul with a tender, melting flow, like the mellowing 
radiance of departing day. 

Up the hill, adown the valley, along the plain—how the trees 
fly past! How you look out of the coach window for the quaint 
old mile posts, that lean this way and that, as if bending under 
their weight of years! How you wonder how many more of them 
will run by you, ere your journey will end! 
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At length, when the day is nigh done, the coach rolls along the 
stream, up @ gentle eminence, and you catch a glimpse of the 
church spires of the pleasant little village that is to be your new 
home, and see the smoke curling quietly from the chimney tops, 
and pass here and there on the road a loitering cow-boy. And 
out to the right, across the common, you see the college, with 
its tall cupola, and great white globe atop of it. 

What strange visions of lore and far-reaching ambition—of 
strife and toil of collegiate life, and of its honors, come upon 
you then! You dream a dream of the great Future ;- you see 
yourself in the ranks of the toiling—climbing the steep ascent of 
the ‘‘ hill of Fame,”’ and then, every difficulty surmounted, every 
hardship overcome, basking in the glory that ever beams upon 
its cummit. Alas! you little know, then, of the envy and heart- 
burnings that will sweep away your joys wito bitterness. You 
little know of the reality of that summit—of its cold, cheerless 
glitter, and its dwellers withering amid its barren crags and 
rugged steeps. 

How you whirl along the principal street of the village! how 
curious eyes peep out upon you from the windows, and from 
the little knots of loungers collected about the corners! and as 
the coach rolls up to the inn door, what a tumult it creates! 
Verily, you think that your arrival is an event. But you learn 
better, in after life. You discover that every little village, that 
has its one coach a week, is all agog at its coming. 

You stroll along the streets. You meet all new faces—some 
kindly beaming, towards which you seem to yearn ; (for there is 
an universal sympatl in the heart that is fresh from the home 
hearth;) and some scowling, or inquisitive ones, and from 
these you turn with an inward revulsion. 

Next day you meet the professors, prim and dignified, and 
with an air of erudition about them. One, the president—good 
old man, with the blossoms of age besprinkling his brow—takes 
you by the hand and bids you a kindly welcome. You are 
classed—and then begins your college life. You have a long, 
hard labor before you—but you toil cheerily. Up—up—up— 
first ‘“‘prep,”? then freshmen, ‘‘soph,’’ junior, and last, with a 
big leap of the pulse, into that year of ineffable dignity and 
importance and self-consciousness of learning—the seniors. 
You remember how you toiled through it all—how you growled 
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over stinging Horace, ‘whom I hated so,” and verbose Livy, 


and sententious Tacitus; how you grumbled at the obstruse 


problems of the mathematics ; and how you snored over good old 
Parker, with his ‘‘generalization,” “distribution,” ‘‘fallacies,”’ 
and Upham, with his theories of the action and passion of mind !. 
You remember, too, your wild pranks—to the detriment of 
college property, and the good nature of the old president , how 
you installed a goat professor in the mathematic chair, with 
pabulum for Sabbath munching ; how you cajoled an old cripple 
of a horse into going half way up the chapel steps, and then 
hurled him headlong down again, when you thought you heard 
sly steps approaching ; and how one night you hung from the 
cupola the old hall clock that never was right, and that in the 
morning pointed, with a solemn grin on its old phiz, to the hour 
of twelve. 

You remember, how too, on ‘‘commencement” day, when hund- 
reds of anxious faces and upturned eyes beamed upon you from the 
seats in the old chapel, and the full, free tones of your voice rung 
forth as baccalaureate—the feeling came over you that you had 
realized a part of your youthful dream—that your voice, like 
the orator’s along the wood aisles, would echo in the halls of 
learning and of eloquence ! 

It has all passed now. Long ago you bade farewell to those 
scenes, that yet cling to memory, not dimmed, but shrouded in 
@ mellow haze that softens all the roughnesses and lends a hue 
of enchantment to the smooth, level spots in the great field of 
college life. 


You remember, don’t you ?—the bright eyes that wrought the: 


“sweet tumult” in your heart, when you had newly entered as a 
‘*junior?”? How that merry voice, when you heard it, added 
many a high beat to your pulse, and many a flush to your cheek ? 
Well do you remember. Scenes in which the heart was an actor,. 
linger long and brightly in memory’s hall. 

First, there are shy, admiring glances, stolen ones, which you 
are very careful no one shall observe ; and thoughtful and lonely 
rambles to the grove for study, where you fill the fly-leaves of 
your Virgil with her name, ‘‘Jennre.” You think there was 
never name 80 musical. How you would like to shout it to the 
echoes! But it dies away upon your lips in a very low whisper, 
and you start lest some one should hear even that. It is hard to 
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utter, that name; and yet you wish you could hear it always. 
You wonder when you will meet again, and fancy she is just now 
wondering, too. Virgil is sadly slighted, that day; or you 
dream over the poet’s recital of love-sick Dido hanging upon the 
lips of Aineas. But your Jennie is all simplicity, and artless- 
ness, and fondness; Jennie isnota Dido. She is more a Phillis, 
that pelts her lover with apples, and hies to the willows; but 
‘‘wishes to be seen before.”? You wonder, too, if any one ever 
loved like you, or if ever love had such an object. 

Ah! eighteen is a susceptible age. Then the heart is tinder, 
and love a spark that flies in, unseen and unbidden, and sets it 
allaflame. This first undergrowth of the affections speeds rapidly 
to its maturity, and almost as rapidly to decay. But you think 
ditferently, then. You think, that if you should be disappointed 
in your passion for Jennie, you could never love again, but would 
pine, and sink gently away to a grave where the willows should 
sigh over you, and the night birds sing—like some you have 
read of in story. You do not liken your heart to a tendril then. 
Indeed, you think the simile a very wicked one. 

After the first tumult of your heart is over, and your young- 
springing affections take firmer root, you grow bolder in your 
admiration. Then come cleverly contrived and seemingly acci- 
dental meetings, (that happen very like a good many accidents, 
designedly, ) and tender partings, and vows of love and constancy. 
You even dare (how audacious !) to press those cherry lips in a 
good-night kiss—and then wonder if she is angry. She looked 
angry, you think; but then you fancy it was a forgiving anger. 

Sometimes a gay party of young spirits sets out to spend a 
merry hour of the closing day in the forest aisles. You are 
among them, and Jennie: How the boughs ring with the sounds 
of glee! But by and by you and she steal away, and wander off 
to some wide-spreading oak, where you are alone; for your 
hearts beat time to a calmer tune, but one that sometimes swells. 
up into grand bursts of harmony. “You take her hand in yours, 
and gaze into those eyes that beam so kindly upon you; and 
you both say splended little nothings, that pass for very wise 
somethings. 

Love is never hypercritical. 

Then at times these little nothings cease, and you fall into a 


- kind of dreamy feeling wherein the heart beats full and satisfied. 
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How different is this ramble from those of childhood, for bird’s 
nests, and berries, and butterflies ! 

What relics of the good old time are ‘‘donation parties!” ' 
They lead us back to the heart-honored customs of the olden 
days, when nature was not yet gone out of the land. What : 
® commingling of kindly feeling is there! How the heaped 
table groans beneath the presents the friends of the dear old 
pastor have brought! Every comer brings some gift—and all 
bring their gayest smiles. The kind old ‘‘shepherd’’ feels that 
his labors are not all for the heartless—that there are some whom 
the ‘‘droppings of the sanctuary” have made near and dear to 
him—and to his God and theirs. 

And what a bevy of bright eyes has the occasion brought 

together! There, too, brighter than them all, and full of quiet ; 

joy, are Jennie’s. You are restless, and your features bear a 

shadow of care, until you discover that she is present. Then your 

smile lightens, and you are as gay as the gayest. And when 

you all sit at the full board, you are by Jennie’s side, and hang- 

ing on her words, and provoking her smiles, and bestowing all 

those fond little attentions that love makes so natural, and so 

necessary. You almost forget that you are surrounded by eyes 
that note all your little doings. 

Then a walk is proposed; and you seek Jennie. All the 
younger of the company set out, and the lengthened line winds 
' along the way, skirted by fields just attiring themselves in the 
emerald of spring, and by woods whose buds have just burst 
i into the early season’s leafy honors. With song and mirth you 
wander on, and on, across the stream, and up the steep hill-side, 
until the evening’s shadows deepen, and fall, still and sombre, 
upon you, and upon the woods and fields—like thesilent dew- 
fall of years upon the traveler along life’s pathway ! 

But the merriment is not hushed, and whose laugh rings clearer, 
whose voice more joyous, than Jennie’s. 

At length the steps are turned homeward. The young moon 
pours a dim radiance from her silver horn. The trees with their 
new foliage, cast deep shadows upon the way, and the night | 
bird trills his plaintive lay from the arching boughs. Slow feet ) 
tread tardily the homeward road, along which the feeble light 
i shows, scattered here and there in couples, those whose voices q 
late echoed from the wood-crowned hill tops. Now, indeed, do ~ 
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you feel the power of the sentiment, that ‘‘moonlight hours were 
made for love,” for it is Jennie’s arm that rests confidingly 
within your own, it is Jennie’s sweet voice that is in your ear! 

Your dreams are pleasant, that night—for one dear vision 
floats through them all—form of beauty, eyes of love, smile of 
witchery, and heart of angel purity—it is Jennie! 

Your life-path, you think, has been rugged; but there are 
many smooth reaches, lighted by the glow of youth, that you 
would you could turn your steps back upon. And this is one of 


them ! 
AMICUS. 





For the Missouri Educator. 


DO WE TRY? 


The military hero who said “ T’ll try, sir,” in a reply to an 
order from his general to silence a battery, is justly thought to 
have uttered something pertinent and laconically eloquent. But 
if he had failed to ¢ry, or had timidly and waveringly tried, we 
may be excused for doubting if the world would have heard of his 
heroic response after the din of the battle was hushed. People 
so frequently talk of trying to do things, and their actions so 
unfrequently evince a disposition to put forth an earnest and 
energetic effort, that we naturally and reasonably wait to observe 
the work following such talk, before deciding the meaning of the 
declaration ‘‘ T’ll try, sir. ” 

“Pll try to write a composition,” says the school girl. Do 
we expect to see a patient and successful effort at composition ? 
Are we prepared for such a struggle to master the difficult art of 
writing, as the soldier made to silence the battery? Alas! no. 
We are too well acquainted with the school girl’s definition of the 
word try. 

‘“« Pll try to govern my temper better, and to be amiable,” 
says the wife when a storm of domestic troubles has blown over | 
and she finds how much pain her irritability has caused a fond 
husband. Does he then brighten up with the hope of greater 
and more enduring domestic peace? Alas! the wife has not yet 
forgotten the defective definition of the word ¢ry which she 
learned at school, and the husband knows full well how retentive 
her memory is upon this point. 
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“<T’lltry to avoid evil companions, and to refrain from the 
forbidden pleasures which are strewed in my pathway as pitfalls 
covered with flowers, ”? says the pride and hope of a doting house- 
hold—a young man. Hearing the declaration, does the tender 
mother believe her prayers about to beanswered? Does an anx- 
ious father imagine there is no further need for his counsels and 
vigilant care? Alas! again. They and all others know that 
such resolutions are, in too many cases, but ‘‘ ropes of sand’? 
which the gentlest wave of temptation will break and scatter. 

How very few know the deep significance of the saying ‘‘ ll 
try, sir!”? When we have all learned it, I imagine that the 
many and sorrowful complaints ever echoing in our ears, con- 
cerning the failure of high and honorable enterprises, will be 


heard no more. LULU. 





Editorial Department. 





AGENTs.—S.S. Homans & Co., Commission Booksellers, No. 97 Fourth Street, Si. Louis, are 
our duly constituted agents, and contracts made by them for advertising in the EDUCATOR Will 
be binding upon us. 


THE MISSOURI JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





The subscription list of this journal, started last summer under 
the management of the Teacher’s Association, and of which but one 
number was issued, has been transferred to the Educator. We 
will supply all its subscribers with eleven numbers of our 
journal, thus making the complement due them. In many in- 
stances persons have subscribed for both publications, and to 
such we will send two copies or more of the Educator. The 
extra copies will doubtless fall into the hands of liberal-minded 
friends of the cause of education, and they will make such a dis- 
position of them as will promote it. 

Those who have not subscribed for the Educator, but for the 
Journal, will understand that they receive the former in consid- 
eration of having subscribed for the latter. We hope and expect 
that this arrangement will prove satisfactory to all. 
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OUR FRIENDS. 


We select the following as a specimen of the many kind and 
encouraging letters from educators, which have come to hand 
-since our first issue. Our reply to all such is the same. We 
shall strive without ceasing to merit your approbation, which is 
highly prized for two reasons. First, because it is essential to 
the great work in which we are engaged. Second, it is the appro- 
bation of the truly good and great, and is a worthy object of 
pursuit for anyone. If Prof. Love were at hand, we would say 
‘¢ by your leave,” before printing what he did nct intend for the 
public. As it is, we can only ask him to excuse the liberty we 
‘take. Here it is : 


Ciay Seminary, Liserty, Mo., May 20, 1858. 
‘Ep. Mo. Epucator : 

Dear Sir: I lose no time, on secing a notice of your purpose 
to publish a Periodical, to be devoted to the cause of Education 
in our State, in enrolling my name amongst those of its patrons 
and friends. 

The ‘‘ Empire State ”? of the Confederacy, shall we longer ac- 
knowledge our dependence upon others for what of information, 
organization and efficiency may attach to the paramount interests 
of education in our midst? I anticipate the response of every 
true hearted Missourian, and am proud to knew, that the initiatory 

.steps of our independence have been taken. Success to your un- 
dertaking. Very Respectfully, 
JAMES LOVE. 

We are constrained to add to the above a specimen letter from 
a County Commissioner : 


STEWARTSVILLE, Mo. May 5, 1858. 

Dear Sir: 

received your ‘* Missouri Educator,” on yesterday, and 
in afew minutes procured seven subscribers, and deposited the 
money with our post-master, with a request that he forward the 
same to you. 

Be assured that I will do everything in my power to sustain 
you in your more than laudable undertaking. 
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If every Commissioner will do as much for you as | will do, 
you may have no fears for the future. 

It will be the vade mecum of the County Commissioners, the 
Trustees and School Teachers. JOHN F. DOHERTY. 

Tos. J. HENDERSON. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ST. LOUIS. 


Editors, now-a-days, are very much in the habit of detailing 
the incidents of their little journeys and visits. The editor of 
the Educator has accomplished a visit to St. Louis and other 
points since the publication of the first number,—has met some 
interesting people,—and feels himself under obligations to many 
friends. In pursuance of the general custom he might be ex- 
pected to tell his patient readers all about it,—how he traveled, 
where he dined, supped, etc. ; but this practice requires a degree 
of self-complacency or egotism, which he cannot command ; and 
consequently his readers may dismiss all apprehensions of the 
usual infliction. 

But we cannot refrain from adding our testimony to the ac- 
cumulated proofs of the worth and efficiency of the public Schools 
in St. Louis. In company with the Superintendent, Ina Divoxt, 
Esy., we visited several of them, and found them to be, in many 
respects, very near perfection. The buildings and grounds are 
not, in every case, arranged in the most approved style ; but the 
methods of instruction, discipline, course of study,—everything, 
in short, depending upon the skill and management of the T'each- 
ers and Superintendent, leave little more to be desired. 

* A good work,—a great reform, has been effected in St. Louis. 
To educators inthe other cities, and in the country of our State, 
we say, ‘‘ Go ye and do likewise.” . 

Mr. Drvott has kindly furnished us with the following abstract 

of his last quarterly report: 





Number of organized Schools +++++s eveeee seeees seevee seveee socees 44 
“ “ houses in which they are heldeseses seeeee seveee covceess 22 
“ & geats in SAME +++eee coeeee oe 02 ccccce coccee cece cocces oo 6493 

6 ‘“< boys belonging to school -++--  seeeee covces coceee 3360 

“ “ girls ‘“ 66 se weee coccee covece seseee § 27°4 
Total ooce eevee covcce soccce cosee «+ 6144 


Increase since begining of school year 1,114 or about 22 per cent. 
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Number of teachers in the schoolg-++s esccee cose ceeeccesccsccesee 127 


“ S male teacherBe-seee cece secvee covcce evecee sees seseee oe 26 
‘6 “ female “ C0 0R0e Cc0cee cece cee ccecee cece coccee coce 101 
6 “ male principals.-.-. © ceccee coecce cece cocecs coeces 14 
“ “ female “ See coeeee eoccee cosece sseves cocese 30 


Total co seve cove cece cece cove cove 44 
Number of male assistantgeces cove ceccce coe coccce socves cose 12 


“6 “female “ oes cece ceccee ccecee wees eves cooeee FT] 
Total] occcce coccce coccce cvvcce covcce &3 
Average number of pupils to each teacher-++++s cove coecee voeeee oe 48 1-3 
Number of pupils in normal school -++« e+e eee eee cove cece coves 4l 
66 © Ceachers eeevce seee cove veces ooee vee seeeee eoeees seees 1 
“ “ pupils in high BCHOO] + +oe cece cove veccce soccce voce seees 193 
“ teacherse:++ eee Pee eee Cee eee CHEF Cee COO EE HOS BHOSLE ® 7 
Average number of pupils to a teachers-++ e+e sees seve veces seve Q7 1-2 


Number of pupils in grammar, Intermediate and Primary Schools-- 5910 
Number of teachers in same+++s cove cove seve cece oves sees ees seeee 119 


Average number of pupils to teacher-+++ esses eeecee soos veee cece ee 50 
Number of schools taught by music teachers++++ coos coos cone seeees 17 
“ “ pupils “ “ 66 nee wee eecee cece cceeee 2740 


During the past year I have visited the schools of f Philadelphia, 
New York, Buffalo, Chicago, and other places, and, without any 
disparagement to those schools, I do not hesitate to say that, so 
far as the quality of discipline and instruction is concerned, our 
schools will compare favorbly with any of them. But if we 
compare them by the attainments and advancement of the 
students, our standard will be low; and the reason is, that the 
pupils in our schools are very considerably younger than they are 
in the schools of other cities. The average age of the pupils 
in our primary schools is eight and a-half years, of those in the 
grammar schools, eleven and one-fourth years, and of all, nine and 
one-tenth years ; while in some of the other schools mentioned, 
the average age of the grammar pupils is from thirteen to 
fourteen years. 

This practice of parents in prematurely withdrawing their 
children from our schools, is one which has baffled all the efforts 
of the teachers to prevent; but until it is prevented, we shall 
look in vain for that high standard of scholastic attainment at 
which we constantly aim. 

With regard to the regularity and punctuality of attendance 
on the part of the pupils, our schools are far in advance of any 


others in the Union. During the present year the attendance in 
our schools has been from 92 to 93 per cent. of the whole number 
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belonging to school ; while in the other cities named, 80 per 
cent. is regarded as remarkably good attendance. 
The increase in school accommodations and the number of 
_ pupils in attendance, has been very great during the past year, 
no less than nine new schools having been opened. Among this 
number is the St. Louis Normal School, under the charge of 
Mr. Ricnarp Epwarps, a gentleman who has had much success- 
ful experience in the management of similar Institutions. The 
establishment of this department has perfected our system of 
free schools; it has supplied a destderatum which has long been 
felt ; althcugh it has been in operation less than a year, its 
influence is already felt through every grade of our schools, and 
it 18 destined to accomplish a great work in promoting the best 
methods of teaching and in elevating the teacher’s profession in 
our city. Hereafter in appointing new teachers, which amounts 
already to upwards of forty per annum, instead of relying upon 
chance applications and importations from other sections of the 
country, we shall appoint directly from our Normal School those, 
and those only, whom we know to possess peculiar and superior 
qualifications for the situation they are to fill. In this way we 
shall secure not only the greatest possible efficiency, but the 
greatest possible uniformity throughout all our schools. 

Males and females of competent qualifications, and over sixteen 
years of age, are admitted to the Normal School free of charge 
for tuition or text books. The examination of applicants for 
next class will take place the 26th of June, and the last Monday 
in August. 

Salaries of teachers in the High and Normal Schools vary 
from $1,100 to’ $2,500 per annum; of male teachers in the 
Grammar Schools, from $700 to $1,200 per arnum; and of 

‘females in Primary Department and Grammar Department, from 
. $300 to $700 per annum. 

The term-time of our schools is 44 weeks per annum. Vaca- 

tion this year extends from the 2d of July to the 30th of 


August. 
St. Louis, June 1, 1858. 


-_— 
——_<» 





Tue Mignonnette, Chaplet of Thought, Fly Leaf, and kindred 
periodicals are on our table, and will be especially noticed in our 
next issue. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


We publish below the programme of the Association. It will 
be seen that the time fixed is one week earlier than as stated in 
our last number. 

The importance of the Association to our educational interests, 
is universally acknowledged. ‘The papers of every section are 
giving due notice of the time and place of meeting. What re- 
mains to be done in order to secure a full attendance? Will the 
leading teachers of the State ponder this question? We know 
several who add to the efforts made through the press, personal 
and private efforts, which are doing much towards securing at- 
tention to the objects, means and importance of the Association. 
How many friends of this kind,—working friends,—has the good 
cause? We shall be able to estimate the number at the ap- 
proaching mecting. Let the teachers who have attended the 
previous meetings of the Association, and who feel themselves 
profited thereby, bring their friends and acquaintances this time. 
Let those who could not attend last year, but wished to do so, 
resolve that they will not again be disappointed. Let all teach- 
ers who are not merely temporizing with the profession, who 
desire to see it elevated, and whose hearts are in their work, con- 
sider it their bounden duty to attend this and every other meet- 
ing of the Association,when they can do so without g7eat sacrifices. 

The manner in which these annual re-unions of teachers and 
educators are conducted, and their measure of favor with the 
public, will determine the educational position of the Svate. To 
say that a new light has dawned on the minds of our citizens 
within the last few years,— to say that it has spread with a 
rapidity and an effect unexampled in our previous history, is but 
to say what we all know and feel. This is the effect of education ; 
nay, it is education itself. Yet it is an education attained with- 
out the proper appliances, and in spite of the imperfect educa- 
tioral machinery which we have received from our ancestors. 

By the exertions of our meckanical skill, by arrangement, 
order, division, we have multiplied our resources, our wealth, our 
comforts, our power, and have elevated our rank in the world to 
a degree which no mind could have anticipated. Yet our im- 
provements on the machinery of our ancestors have been nearly lim- 
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ited to the machinery of wealth, to the inanimate world,-—to length, 
and breadth, and depth, and weight. We have forgotten mind in 
our pursuit of matter. We have discovered that the soil wil. 
yield a tenfold produce when the improved implements of hus- 
bandry are used; that a thousand fold can be added by our 
dexterity and industry to the most worthless of nature’s produc- 
tions. But we have scarcely discovered that parallel exertions 
of industry and attention may be applied to the cultivation of 
the rude, metaphysical soil of the mind of man. Or, if we 
have speculated on our powers,—if we have ever occasionly and 
partially exerted them, we have wanted courage to disclaim the 
worn-out machinery of our ancestors, and to invent and apply 
for ourselves, to mind, as we have long done to matter, new powers, 
new combinations, and new proceedings. Shall we longer main- 
tain this course? Shall we adhere to our “‘old-field”? methods 
of instructing the rising generation? Shall our schools stand 
still, while all else is advancing? The response to these ques- 
tions will assuredly be read at the Association. 

‘ The Hall of the House of Representatives will be used as the 
place of meeting. The citizens of Jefferson will do everything 
in their power to make the stay of their guests both profitable 
and pleasant. And we can confidently predict that no friend of 
education will regret his attendance with us. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY, JULY 6TH. 

Evening.—Addresses by Hon. J. B. GARDENHIRE, Mayor of 
Jefferson City, and W. A. Lewis, President of the Association. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 7TH. 

Morning .— Discussions—Co-education of the Sexes ; Text 
Books. 

Afternoon.—Address by Tuos. J. HenpErson, of Jefferson 
City ; also, Reports of Committees. 

Evening.Address by RIcHARD Epwarps, Principal of the 
St. Louis Normal School. 

THURSDAY, JULY 8TH. 

Morning.—Election of officers ; Discussion—Normal School. 

Afternoon.—Discussions—Phonetic System; Public Examina- 
tions. 

Evening.—Address by Prof. J. W. SurHERLAND of Jefferson 


City. 
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County Commissioners and friends of education generally, are 
invited to attend. 

Free return tickets will be given to the delegates by the Pacific, 
North Missouri, Iron Mountain, Ohio and Mississippi, St. Louis, 
Alton and Chicago, and Terre Haute and Alton Railroads. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

J. H. REED, Secretary. 

St. Louis, May 26, 1858. 





EXCHANGES. 


We have forwarded the first number of the Educator to the 
press of this State generally, and feel that something is due 
from us, by way of acknowledgment for the kind and liberal 
manner in which it has been received. If our enlightened 
brethren of the quill had frowned upon our enterprise, it must 
have failed. With their encouragement, it mustsucceed. Hence 
our gratitude abounds; and as opportunity offers we will deem 
itincumbent upon us to reciprocate the favors so generously 
showered upon us. We shall continue to send the Educator to 
all who have responded to our ‘‘please X.”’ 





© ficial, 


For the Missouri Educator. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE SCHOOL LAW. 


Commissioners OFFICE, 
Greene County, Mo., May 11, 1858 


Mr. Eprror : 

When section 5th and 2d of article 4th of School Law, have 
been complied with, in order to change the District lines of any 
Township, or the lines of any District in any Township; and 
afterwards section 6th of the same article is not complied with, 
the Commissioner not giving notice of the time and place for 
@ subsequent meeting, does that make void the acts of the meet- 
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ing which changed the line of the said District, so as to throw 
said District back upon its former boundary, and under its for- 
mer organization? Or if section 6th of said article is not ¢»m- 
plied with, and finally is neglected, would it not be the duty of 
the commissioner to appoint trustees under the newly formed 
District by virtue of section 5th of amended school law of 
Dec. 12, 1858. 





COMMISSIONER. 

In answer to the above we would simply say that we do not 
undertake to interpret the School Law either efficially or non- 
officially. The opinion of the Editor of the Educator on the 
points referred to above, would be worth no more than that of 
any one else. Our correspondent will find the answer of the 
State Superintendent in our next issue. We could not furnish 
it in this number conveniently, and withhold our own opinion for 
the reason stated. 


OrricE or Sup’r Common Scuoots, 
Jefferson City, June 1, 1858. 


The school year commences on the first Saturday in December 
in each year, and the School Funds drawn in that year shall be 
applied to the payment of teachers’ wages incuired in such year. 
It is the duty of the School Commissioner to apportion the school 
moneys among the several districts, taking the report of the 
Trustees as a basis. These reports are to be made on or before 
the last day of December in each year, and dated on the first 
Saturday of December. They must show the whole number of 
children in the district over five and under twenty years of age. 
The Trustees may be required to divide the school moneys into 
equal portions, one of which shall be applied to a school taught 
in the Spring and Summer months, the other to a school in the: 
Fall and Winter months. 

It is evident from these several provisions of the law, that if 
@ district be changed, or a new one organized, composed in part 
of the old one, after the first Saturday in December, and after 
the Trustees make their report, the school moneys should be 
apportioned as though no such change had been made. If, how- 
ever, a district is changed after the apportionment, (which is 
usually in May, no precise time being fixed by law, ), and before 
he Trustees make their report, then the Commissioner at the 
next distribution after that, should apportion the school money 
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to each of the districts as altered, because in such case he can 
have the reports of the Trustees as a basis. 

2nd.—A district meeting ealled to levy a tax for a school house, 
cannot take any action in regard to the alteration of district 
boundaries. Nor can any district meeting do this. This power 


belongs to the inhabitants of Zownships, when legally assem- 
bled. 


Question.—Are Tiustees authorized to pay out school moneys 
to a teacher who has no certificate from the commissioners ? 

Answer.—Certainly not. 

[Question.—Shovld the salaries of the Commissioners of large: 
counties be increased ? 

Answer.—Every intelligent educator will answer this question: 
affirmatively. —Editor. ] 

Question.—What is a Commissioner required to record by the: 
5th clause of Section 5, Article 3d, of School Laws ? 

Answer.—Every act that he performs by virtue of his office,. 
the discharge of every duty distinctly required of him by law. 

Question —Who may appeal from a decision of district trus-- 
tees to the County Commissioner ? 

“Answer.—Any action of the trustees, pertaining to their duties, 
as such, may be appealed from by any person considering 
himself aggrieved. 

Question.—Is it the duty of Trustees to report to the Com-- 
missioner married persons as children, if they are under twenty” 
years of age? 

Answer.—It is. The School Law nowhere makes any dis- 
tinction between the married and the unmarried, but only requires. 
that they should be between the ages of five and twenty and: 
white. 

Question.—When the amount of public money is insufficient 
to pay teachers’ wages, how should the deficiency be made up? 

Answer.—By the patrons of the school, each paying in pro- 
portion to the number of days his child or children may have: 
attended, save such indigent as are especially excepted by /aw.. 

Question.—Is the power to employ a teacher and contract 
with him left entirely with the Trustces ? 

“lnswer.—Yes. Moreover, the /ength of the term is a mat- 
ter of contract between the teacher and Trustees, and not regu- 
lated by law. The prevalent custom of employing a teacher. 
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only so long as the public money will defray the expense, is much 
to be regretted, and is attended with most unhappy effects upon 
the cause of education; but unfortunately the law has not 
guarded against the practice. 

Question.—What property is subject to taxation for school 
purposes ? 

Answer.—That property in the district on the first day of Feb- 
ruary of each year subject to a State and County tax. When 
the last assessment for State purposes can be arrived at, it 
must govern the Trustees in assessing taxes. If it cannot be 
had, they must make their own assessment from the best data 




















| attainable. 
Question.—Can two school houses be built in the same | 
district ? a 
i Answer.—The law does not limit the number of school | ' 
houses. | 
Question. —Can there be more than one Board of Trustees in |7 | 
j a district ? is 
Answer.—There cannot. . | 
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reports of County School Commissioners and District Trustees, | , 
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